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U. N. DELICATESSEN 
1490 St. Catherine W. 
next to McDonalds 


Best Prices 
in Town! 


At the Sweatshoppe 


Quality and Styles in 
Sweatshirts, tee-shirts, 
buttons, decals, 
custom screen printing 
for clubs, etc. 


Open 10-5pm Mon. - Wed. 
10-9pm Thur. - Fri. 
10-5pm Sat. 


Upstairs at 5185 Decarie #5 


near Snowdon Theatre. 


Tel. 489-5378 


Agenda is a regular feature of The Link. All 
submissions must be typed and tripie-spaced and 
can be given in at either The Link's Loyola or Sir 
George Williams offices. Deadlines are, for the 
Tuesday issues, Friday at noon; and for the Friday 
issue, Wednesday at noon 


COMPILED BY CHRIS MOORE 
Tuesday October 21 


OStinger Sports. Men's Hockey. 
Bishop's at Concordia. Home. 
7:30 p.m. 

CIDepartmental council meeting 
4:30 p.m. Malone Room, Campus 
Centre. 

OiCampus Centre. Jewellery 
Sale. Main Lounge. 9-6 p.m. Pub 
opens at 2 p.m. 

OElectric Horseman. Film pre- 
sentation. H-110. 2:45 p.m. Free. 
879-4500. 

OFrom History to Poetry jecture 
Desmond J. Conacher. 8:30 p.m. 
Vanier Library Auditorium. Free. 
Information, call 482-0320 ext. 
469. 

OGeorgian Christian Fellowship 
monthly meeting with Rev. John 
Herman. Topic: Vision. H-762. 
4-6 p.m. Everyone is welcome. 
879-4511. 


Wednesday October 22 


OCampus Centre Pub Night: 
From9 p.m. Featuring Dennis 
McNamara. Free. 


OBelmore House. Prison Visiting. 
3-5 p.m. at Bordeau Jail. 
Followed by Group discussion. 
Information 484-4095. Volunteers 
needed. 

OSparklers Club. Dr. R. Rudin 
willspeak on Post-Referendum 
Quebec - An Historial Per- 
spective. H-333-6 at 12:30 p.m. 
Coffee will be served. Welcome 
members and friends. 
OLegislative council meeting, 
Concordia University Students’ 
Association 6:30 p.m. H-333-6 
SGW. 

OSalvadore Hernandez from the 
University of Mexico City. 
Sponsored by History Student's 
Society. Will speak on Anarchism 
& the Mexican Revolution 1900- 
1930. H-420 at 2:30 p.m. Coffee 
and donuts will be served. Free. 
O“Some Women Artists” slide 
show at 1:30 p.m. 2170 Bishop/ 
MU-202 (SGW) by Simone de 
Beauvoir Institute 879-8521 or 
482-0320 ext. 715. Free. 


Thursday October 23 


ODisco Night at Campus Centre 
Featuring Friendly Giant at 9 
p.m.. Happy Hour prices. 
Admission free. 

OCellist Héléne Gagné and 
Pianist Craig Sheppard will give 
a free concert at 8:30 p.m. in the 
Loyola Chapel. The program will 
include works by Beethoven and 
Strauss. Gagné will give Bach’s 


Suite in D Minor. 482-0320 ext. © 


765. 

OCUSA Beer Bash. Live Band 
-Teddy Boys - 9 p.m. - 2 a.m. 
Guadagni Lounge. Admission 
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ROADRUNNER 


MIAN JIENANNI 


20% OFF ROADRUNNER MAC JEANS 
UPON PRESENTATION OF STUDENT CARD 
COUPON REDEEMABLE AT ONLY 2 STORES 


-1500 ATWATER (ALEXIS NIHON) 
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SOUP & SANDWICH...$2.50 


10% OFF WITH THIS COUPON 


7360 SHERBROOKE ST. W. 
1 BLOCK WEST OF LOYOLA 


486-1922 


VALID UNTIL OCT. 31, 1980 


$2.50. Good Rock ‘n’ Roll. 
OBelmore House. Prayer group 
afternoon. 3 -4 p.m. Call 484- 
4095. 

OCUSA Participates in student 
demonstration in support of Guy 


Heroux, University of Montreal’ 


resident student. Meet at Carré 
Jeanne Mance at Place d'Armes 
Metro, or take bus 80 or 129, at 2 
p.m. 

O“*Some Women Artists” slide 
show at 2:30 p.m. 7079 Terre- 
bonne (Loyola) by Simone de 
Beauvoir Institute 879-8521 or 
482-0320 ext. 715. Free. 
OHellenic Association. Thalasse- 
mia Screening Clinic. Presenta- 
tion and blood tests on the 
Mezzanine. 12-3 p.m. Free. Call 
John Camines 279-0773 or 879- 
4556. 


DO“La Cuisine Rouge” Paule 
Baillargeon’s second film will be 
presented with refreshments and 
comments to follow. 8 p.m. Room 
114 of the Visual Arts Building. 


OSkating with the Blind. 
Volunteers are neededto skate 
with blind children every Friday 
from 8:30 - 10 a.m. We meet at 
Belmore House at 8:30. Call 
Anne Shore at 484-4095. 


ODaily prayer service and 
Wednesday Mass at 12:15 in the 
Chapel of St. James the Apostle 
Church. Entrance on Bishop 
Street north of St. Catherine St. 
879-4551. 


‘DLost ladies brown wallet with 


many cards, papers. Sentimental 
value. If found, please call 738- 
5288. Reward! 
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Discover your inner happi- 
ness. Raja Yoga guides you 
into tapping your vast inner 
resources. Practicing its 
techniques leads to a bal- 
anced and fulfilled life. 

The Lotus Yoga Centre is 
offering an intensive wee- 
kend workshop in which 
techniques are taught which 
can be used in our daily life. 
Come for free information 
evening. 

Friday, October 24, 7:30 pm 
The Lotus, Y.M.C.A., 1450 
Stanley, third floor. 

Call 731-9735 for infor- 
mation 


~Help Wanted: local C.E.G- 
E.P.requiresconsellorfor 
group of students studying 
in Israel Feb. 2 - May 21, 
1981. Requires leadership 
experience and abilities, first 
hand knowledge of Israel. 
Prefer Hebrew speaking. Tel. 
931-8731, local 297 or 866- 
5321. 


Responsible student want- 
ed with references to care of 
2 % year old boy. Monday 
-Friday, 8:15-2:00. Call after 
5:00, 484-9110. 


Formally trained second lang- 
uage instructor tutoring 
French coversation, esp. 
business. Eric, 935-2105, 
mornings, evenings. 


For sale: TV Converter (Ham- 
lyn), billiard table, stereo, 
guitar. Call 331-7338. 


SKIS FOR SALE: Atomic 
Arc: Atomic Team, 195 or 
200 cm., $129. Atomic ACS: 
Bionic, 195cm., $69. Phone 
Walter, 321-2694 


Be in business for yourself, 
work your own hours, easy 
selling item. 489-5378 


TALENT WANTED. Singers, 
rock band, dancers, musi- 
cians, topless. Anything!! 
Proposed charity concert to 
save the ponies of Sable 
Island, 486-9066. Walter. 
Leave your number. 


PROFESSIONAL TYPING. 
Qualified secretary to type 
theses, reports, term papers. 
Experienced in scientific and 
engineering fields. Contact 
Heather at 486-9085 after 6 
p.m. 


NOW AVAILABLE 
FROM SHARP. «new pockeTABLe 


$269.95 


CASSETTE INTERFACE 
CE-121 $49.95 


OProgram memory: 1424 steps 


EASY TO PROGRAM 


COMPUTER. 


PC-1211 
WITH BASIC 
LANGUAGE 


OFix Memory 26PCS FLEXIBLE MEMORY 178PCS 

OReserve memory 48 steps (Reserve Program Max 18 kinds) 

OAvailable with cassette interface (CE-121). Program and data 
memory can recorded from magnetic tape (tape recorder) 

024 digit dot matrix liquid crystal display 


SALE 
AT 


ROBERT HART INC. 


747-2023 
745 Cote Vertu 
Suite 202, St. Laur 


TUESDAY 


EDITION 


October 21, 1980 


General assemblies 
Tues. Loyola 1 pm. 
Wed. Sir George 2 pm. 
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Task force set up 


for Campus Centre 


By KAREN McCARTHY 

In an effort to save the Campus 
Centre from a financial crisis, a 
task force has been set up to draft 
policies on profit sharing bet- 
ween the Centre and Guadagni 
Lounge. 

The formation of a seven- 
member task force came after a 
two hour meeting at the Centre 


yesterday on the increased com- 


petition between the two. 

Doug Devenne, director of 
Ancillary Services, proposed the 
idea of the task force which will 
be made up of one representative 
from the Concordia University 
Students’ Association (CUSA), 
CIRL (Loyole radio), the Engi- 
neering Undergraduate Society 
(EUA), the Commerce Students’ 


Hearing date 
to be set 
today 


The date of the prelimi- 
nary hearing into acharge of 
theft laid against the former 
comptroller of the Concor- 
dia University Students’ 
Association, Robert Bruce, 
will be set this morning atthe 
Palais de Justice. 

The setting of the prelimi- 
nary hearing date in the 
Bruce case has been delayed 
twice in two weeks. 


There has also been diffi- 
culty assembling all the wit- 
nesses for the hearing. 

Both Bruce and CUSA say 
they are planning to launch 
civil proceedings against 
each other pending result on 
the first charge. 

Meanwhile two members 
of legislative council, Adrian 
Archer and Potisa Skalko- 
gianis, are asking at the 
regular council meeting 
Wednesday night that a full 
explanation of the Bruce 
case be made to council. A 
motion states that executive 
report on the firing of Bruce 
and all subsequent dealings 
with him be communicated. 


The motion also requests 
that the judicial board's fin- 
dings (following Bruce’s 
appeal on his firing) be made 
public. 

* The Link is unable at this 
time to release full details of 
the case as it is still before 
the courts. 


Society (CSS), Athletics Depart- 
ment, the Loyola Dean of Stu- 
dents Office and the Campus 
Centre. 

They will meet this Friday to 
begin drafting proposals. Ano- 
ther generalwmeeting will be held 
November 3 at 2:30 p.m. in the 
Centre to discuss them. 

Loyold Dean of Students Brian 
Counihan stressed the urgency 
of the task force if there is to be 
any changes made for the 
second semester. 

The open meeting was atten- 
ded by 30 people, including 
members from CIRL, CSS and 
the Inter-Fraternity Council. 

“We are facing the saturation 
point of beer bashes,” said Derek 
Frost, CUSA Programming Vice- 
President. Next month, there are 
about eleven beer bashes sche- 
duled in the Guadagni Lounge. 

“Cost factors of the Centre 
can’t be changed,” he said. “The 
budget has been pared and the 
Centre is still faced with certain 
fixed costs.” 

McKee said “beer drinkers are 
paying for everything.” 

CSS president Brant Hender- 
son said, “we would hold all beer 
bashes here if profit sharing was 
on a Thursday.” Wednesdays 
and Saturdays are the only times 
allotted for this now. 

Frost said, “if itis a money 
making venture then the Campus 
Centre is the only viable option. 
You are being guaranteed tc 
have a break-even situation at 
the Campus Centre.” 


CUSA to lose 
$130,000 


The Concordia University 
Students’ Association 
(CUSA) expects toincura 
$130,000 operating deficit by 
the end of the ‘academic 


year. 
Figures released by the 


CUSA Financial VP Gabrielle 
Molz late last night indicate 
that by paying off all of last 
year’s $216,000 deficit this 
year they expect to save 
$86,000. 

The alternative plan was to 
pay off the debt on a three 
year loan plan. 

There is a strong possibi- 
lity that student activity fees 
will also be reduced as a 
result. 


Cover design by 
Eric Serre 


The Link: Yves Leblanc 


Fifty-seven athletes competed in this year’s annual Concordia open run between Sir George and 
Loyola (5.5 miles). The men’s title was won by Ernst Haessely in 24 minutes, 22 seconds. Louise 
Soucy took the women’s title in 28 minutes, 19 seconds. 


Mature students get lighter load 


By LISE BISSONNETTE 

Mature students will soon need 
only 18 additional credits rather 
than the present 30 to fulfill their 
degree requirements. 

The new policy, which comes 
into effect in the 1981—82 aca- 
demic year, was adopted by 
Senate (the highest decision 
making body inthe university) 
Friday. 

James Whitelaw, chairman of 
Senate’s University Curriculum 
Coordinating Committee said 
the committee found mature stu- 
dents did not need as much as 30 
credits to qualify for their regular 
programs. 

Whitelaw said the original pro- 
posal for the mature student pro- 
gramme was drawn up when uni- 
versities were moving from 


four-year programs to three-year 
programs. At the same time 
CEGEPs were being introduced. 

Since, by definition, mature 
students do not have a Diplome 
d’etudescollégiales (DEC) and 
are Over 21 years of age, it was 
felt that 30 was a feasible amount 
of credits to impose. 

While the new 18 credit policy 
comes into effect next year, White- 
law said students presently 
enrolled in the program may be 
affected. 

“There will be a cutoff point,” 
he said, but students who started 
their programs this year will pro- 
bably be included in this policy. 

There was discussion on whe- 
ther additional credits should be 
required of mature students at 
all. 


Response to Arts & Science 


Task Force report very poor 


By JANET PORTER 

Less than half a dozen stu- 
dents responded to a report on 
the Arts and Science Special 
Task Force document. 

The report, presented by the 
Concordia University Students’ 
Association (CUSA) deals with a 
variety of proposals for new gui- 
delines for the faculty, including 
acompulsory orientation week 
for first year students. 

CUSA Education Vice-Presi- 
dent John Revay said, ‘I don't 
think many people realize the 
importance of the task force.” 

Revay cited mid-terms, late 
notice and confusion concerning 


the importance of the document 
as reasons for poor turnout. 

While written responses, inclu- 
ding a final one from CUSA, are 
expected, no plans for a public 
debate of the faculty's task force 
document have been made. The 
report is extensive, and impossi- 
ble to “summarize in half an 
hour,” said Revay. 

It was agreed that the docu- 
ment's suggestion of first year 
student orientation is imperative. 

These students would be 
required to attend a week of 
informative seminars on basic 
university related topics. 


“In the case of the arts, we can 
Say we want to know if you can 
write, if you can think,” said 
Whitelaw. Commerce, Enginee- 
ring and Fine Arts programs all 
have prerequisites students must 
meet. 

Concordia University Stu- 
dents’ Association (CUSA) Edu- 
cation Vice-President John 
Revay said individual life exper- 
ience should be taken into 
account more than it is. 

Vice-Rector Academic John 
Daniels said that at the university 
where he was previously 
employed, “we spent two years 
discussing the value of exper- 
ience and got nowhere.” 

“Unless you do a really good 
job (at evaluating), you lose your 
credibility,” he said. 


ERRATUM 


The Friday edition of The 
Link published the wrong 
dates for the general assem- 
blies to be held by the 
Concordia University Stu- 
dents’ Association. 

The first assembly will be 
held at Loyola on Tuesday, 
October 21, at 1 p.m. in the 
Campus Centre Main Lounge. 


Lounge. 
On Wednesday, October 


22, the second general 
assembly will be held at Sir 
George at 2 p.m. in the cafe- 
teria. 

Reports from the Co-Pre- 
sidents will be presented, as 
well as reports on education, 
finances, external affairs 
and, most importantly, incor- 
poration of the association. 
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The Link still needs a distri- 
bution manager on the 
Loyola campus. Salaried 
position. Must have car and 


BACK BY POPULAR DEMAND $ 
CONCORDIA UNIVERSITY 


BOOKSTORE You too can ey nm conte 
PRESENTS ure up | pee ep at482-2011o0r 
66 BY AL 
JACKET DAY 
a 
ON OCTOBER 28 & 29 eo NO ; I¢ E 
SIR GEORGE WILLIAMS CAMPUS 
MEZZANINE 
PAM MMM MM Mo a 
DO YOU KNOW: 
> oa C.U.S.A. PROGRAM BOARD i (1) WHAT YOUR STUDENT ASSOCIATION HAS BEEN DOING? 
i FILM SERIES’80 -’81 * (2) WHAT INCORPORATION IS ALL ABOUT? 
2 presents % (3) WHO GUY HEROUX IS? 
4 «x 
x 1% 
‘ ‘ 
; x FIND OUT ABOUT THESE 
x 3 AND OTHER ISSUES AND GET A 
. THE ELECTRIC | x CHANCE TO EXPRESS 
+ HORSEMAN : YOUR VIEWS 
+ 
: ormcinearerateen sean wagons "| Je 
x Tues. Oct. 21 at 2:45 pm. in H-110 % TUESDAY, OCT. 21, LOYOLA CAMPUS CENTRE, 1 PM. 
: "admission free/Concordia ID required. , WEDNESDAY, OCT. 22, S.G.W. CAFETERIA, 2 PM. 
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LEGAL PROBLEMS??? 


CRIMINAL CIVIL IMMIGRATION 


The Legal Information Service exists to help students with legal information, 
advice, and representation, if needed. 


THIS SERVICE IS FREE AND CONFIDENTIAL 


We are located in Room 420, Hingston Hall, 
and our phone number is 482-0320, local 512, 513. 


Office hours are Monday through Friday from 1:00 to 5:00 pm. 
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IF AN EMERGENCY ARISES WE MAY BE CONTACTED AT ANY TIME THROUGH THE LOYOLA 
CAMPUS SECURITY , 
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Demonstrators take to the streets; 


protest against War Measures Act 


Thirty-five hundred demons- 
trators marched in east-end 
Montreal Thursday night 
demanding the release of the five 
members of the Front de Libéra- 
tion du Québec and the revoca- 
tion of the War Measures Act. 


The march, organized by pro- 
vincial union, civil-liberties 
groups and commemorated the 
tenth anniversary of Parliament's 
enactment of the Act. 


The five FLQ members include 
Paul Rose, Jacques Lanctot and 
Francis Simard, jailed for their 
participation in the kidnappings 
of British Trade Commissioner 
James Cross and Quebec 
Labour Minister Pierre Laporte 
and Laporte’s subsequent execu- 
tion. 

The demonstrators carried 
flags of “les Patriotes,” the pre- 
Confederation Quebec nationa- 


The march started at the Pied 
du Courant, where several 1837 
patriots were jailed, and procee- 
ded to Parthenais prison. Par- 
thenais was where many of those 
arrested in 1970 were held. 

When they reached the Par- 
thenais prison campus, the crowd 
listened to short speeches from 
union leaders demanding the 
release of the FLQ convicts, and 
the entrenchment of collective 
right within the Canadian consti- 
tution. 

The demonstrators cheered 


Staff pressure 


when one union leader called for 
the replacement of the Trudeau 
and Drapeau administrations. 


Noting that most of the repres- 
sion in the autumn of 1970 was 
unleashed against organizations 
with popular political leanings, 
the union leaders demanded pro- 
tection against further abuses by 
the authorities. They called for 
an end to injunctions and a 
continuation of the struggle for 
socio-political rights and ‘the 
national liberation of Quebec.” 


Bishop’s paper editor 


190} PIOIeH :ANEG HIDOW O4UL 


lists led by Louis-Joseph Papi- 
neau. They chanted “A bas la 
repression policiére’’ and 


hands in resignation 


Over three thousand people marched through downtown Montreal 
Thursday commemorating the 10th anniversary of the War Measures 


Act and protesting the holding of what they call political prisoners. 


demanded the release of all “poli- 
tical prisoners.” 


MCM congress to look at . 
strategies for city democracy 


By INGRID PERITZ 

Two years ago this November, 
Jean Drapeau’s Civic Party 
steamrolled its way into another 
term of power in the Montreal 
1978 elections. 

Opposition— Michael Fainstat 
of the Montreal Citizen’s Move- 
ment (MCM) and Nick Auf der 
Maur of the Municipal Action 
Group MAG)—was reduced toa 
tiny and virtually powerless voice 
at City Hall. 

Now, with post-election blues 
overcome and a sizeable cam- 
paign debts reduced, the parties 
are reconstructing forces, and 
turning an eye to Election 1982. 

This weekend, midway to the 
next vote, the MCM will stage its 
first major party congress. Pre- 
sented under the theme, Strate- 
gies for a Democratic Adminis- 
tration, the congress invites 
party delegates, community 
groups and the general public to 
discuss policies and participate 
in\workshops. 

Topics will include democracy 
at City Hall, as well as housing, 
taxation, zoning and planning, 
the environment, transit and 
cycling, and the quality of urban 
life in Montreal. 

“We want to draw up general 
guidelines for a coalition of pro- 
gressive forces that can change 
the administration in Montreal,” 
said MCM party President Abe 
Limonchik. 

“The establishment of an 
authentic municipal democracy 
in Montreal is of overwhelming 
importance.” 

Coming out of its post-election 
membership slump, the party is 


pushing its present membership - 


of 400 up to its 1978 election peak 
of 1,700 members. Donations 
have also helped the _ party 
reduce a burdensome debt of 
$35,000 to $16,568. 


The MCM platform, largely 
unaltered since the last election, 
rests On grass roots organization 
and decentralized municipal 
government. Citizen input is an 
integral part of the political deci- 
sion-making process. 

Limonchik calls it direct 
democracy, carried out through 
Structures such as neighbour- 
hood councils. These councils, 
one of the long-term goals of the 
MCM, would permit citizens and 
councillors to meet and discuss 
community affairs. 

“Neighbourhood councils 
reflect the aspirations, and cor- 
respond to the desires expressed 
by the community,” he said. 

Referenda would be another 
consultative device employed 
“on all basic issues affecting the 
neighbourhood,” said Limon- 
chik. 

Arnold Bennett, former MCM 
Councillorin NDG now onthe 
party's Central Executive, said 
“the strength of the MCM is its 
ability to draw on its community 
base.” 

“The party has been establis- 
hing close liaisons with commu- 
nity groups over the last several 
years,” hesaid. “They come tous 
and find they get action.” 


POOR SHOWING 


Still, the 1978 election results 
show the MCM made little head- 
way among the Montreal electo- 
rate. The party yielded, on ave- 
rage, 18 per cent of the vote in 52 
electoral ridings, behind MAG's 
25 per cent and the Civic Party's 
57 per cent. 

Part of the MCM's poor elec- 
tion showing hinged on pro- 
blems in choosing a mayorality 
candidate, party observers say, 
along with a split in the opposi- 
tion vote that cost both MCM and 
MAG seats in City Council. 


Although Limonchik claimsa 


strong and unified opposition is 
needed to counter Mayor Dra- 
peau'siron-fisted ways at City 
Hall, he rules out any possibility 
of forming a new joint party. 

He maintains that 1978 election 
results were part of the six-year 
old party's political growing 
pains. 

“The MCM went through a 
period of experimentation—fin- 
ding its way,” he said of the party 
which had 18 councillors in City 
Hall during the 1974—78 term. 
“That's one of its strengths.” 

From here on organizers will 
try to use those strengths to 
reinforce the party's political 
base and to structure its policies, 
gearing up for the not-so-distant 
1982 election. : 

“The MCM has already been 
established as a viable political 
instrument on the Montreal 
scene." Limonchik says. “The 
second phase now is to make 
people want real changes, and 
accept the MCM as their vehicle 
to do so.” 

The MCM congress gets 
underway Friday night at 8:00 p.m. 
with an opening speech by City 
Councillor Michael Fainstat at 
UQAM'’s Pavillon Lafontaine, 
1301 Sherbrooke St. E. The 
workshops will continue on 
Saturday. The congress is open 
to the public. 


The roast beef buffet 
advertised by Saga Foods in 
last Friday’s Link is for 
Tuesday, October 21 only 
and not Monday to Friday as. 
stated in the ad. The Link 
regrets any inconvenience 
this may have caused. 


LENNOXVILLE (CUP)—The edi- 
tor of the Bishop's student news- 
paper, The Campus, has resi- 
gned in response to pressure 
exerted on him by members of 
his staff. 

Don Richardson made the 
announcement at a weekly staff 
meeting on Oct. 16, three days 
after he had learned of an 
attempt by some of the staff 
members to prevent the paper 
from publishing by withholding 
stories. 

The plan to carry out the boy- 
cott had been formulated the 
previous week after a dispute had 


arisen between the editorand | 


some staff members over type- 
faces to. be used in the paper. 
Two of the staff members deci- 
ded to initiate a strike against 
Richardsonin order to protest 
what they alleged were undemo- 
cratic proceedings on his part. 
“In the past, talking to Don hadn't 
worked, so we felt a show of 
strength should be used to 
demonstrate that he couldn't run 
the paper without the staff,” said 
Daron Westman, one of the initia- 
tors of the boycott. 

Richardson was not informed of 
the boycott until October 13, one 
day before the newspaper's 
deadline. By Tuesday morning it 
became apparentthat very few 
staff members were in fact plan- 
ning to withhold stories, and the 
paper was put out on schedule. 

It was decided on Tuesday, 
however, to hold a special staff 
meeting to discuss the newspa- 
per's constitution and the edi- 
tor's role. 

This meeting, which was held 
Thursday night, was attended by 
representatives of the Bishop's 
Students’ Representatives Coun- 
cil, including president lan Pen- 
nell, reporters from the local 
media, and a number of other 
observers, as wellas The Campus 
staff. After opening the meeting 
Richardson announced his 
intention to resign. 

“l expect that there will be more 
difficulties in the future,” said 
Westman. ‘We haven’tgone as 
far as we should have to make the 
paper as democratic as it should 
be.” 

Richardson indicated that he 
has made a number of applica- 


tions to professional newspapers 
and intends to leave Bishop’s 
once he receives a job offer. 

“It's made me feel very empty, 
pulling out of this because l'm 
not usually a quitter,” Richard- 
son explained. 

“An editor on a newspaper has 
to have some level of control. 


. That’s what he’s there for. It was 


my job to oversee the overall look 
of the paper and to take the flak 
when flak needed to be taken. | 
am not ashamed: in my own view 
| did a good job. People were 
expressing dislike of the job! was 
doing, but they weren't expres- 
sing it to me.” ~ 


Héroux gets 


national 


support 


The Guy Héroux case has 
received the national sup- 
port of National Union of 
Students (NUS) conference 
this weekend in Winnipeg. 

Student associations 
across Canada are expected 
to send letters and telegrams 
to the Université de Montréal 
administration requesting 
that charges be dropped 
against Héroux. — 

Heéroux was charged with 
theft and possession of 
$70,000 when he withheld 
residence rent cheques from 
the administration. He was 
mandated to do so by the 
residence students at a 
general assembly in March. 

“We're supporting the 
residence students in their 
fight against the administra- 
tion,” said Janet Mrenica, an 
assistant in the external 
department of the Concor- 
dia University Students’ 
Association (CUSA), who 
attended the conference. 

“It sets a dangerous pre- 
cedent for student rights,” 
said Mrenica. 
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Councillors’ lack of response to 
Arts & Science report shameful 


Response to the document 
which will be charting the future 
of studies in Arts and Science 
has been pitiful. When the Spe- 
cial Task Force on curriculum 
was set up, it became one of the 
most important activities in 
Concordia’s history. It deals with 
what people learn, how they 
learn it and what to do about it. 
For a report of this magnitude, it 
is essential that a wide base of 
input be received to make a legi- 
timate and effective stand. 

Five concerned students 
showed up for the first meeting 
organized by the Concordia Uni- 
versity Students’ Association 
(CUSA) to form answers to ques- 
tions posed in the Cohen report 
(named so because Dean Cohen 
of Division III chaired the task 
force). 

Five students appeared for the 
second meeting onthe report, 
two of whom were at the first 
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meeting. Position papers, which 
were due yesterday, were 
requested by CUSA’s education 
department. 

At the time of this writing only 
one had been received. 

This is a rare opportunity to 
take an active role in deciding 
how one thinks one’s education 
should be run. While it may not 
affect students who will graduate 
before the resolutions of the task 
force are implemented, there isa 
responsibility to react to the 
report so that students who 
attend Concordia in the future 
will have a higher quality of educ- 
tion. But then who cares, right? 

The biggest offenders of this 
are CUSA legislative councillors 
representing Arts and Science. 
Most have not displayed the 
slightest interest in contributing 
to the response. There is more to 
a student association than finan- 
cial policies. 


The Arts and Science council- 
lors who have chosen to ignore 
both the Cohen reportand the 
CUSA response are not only apa- 
thetic but incompetent. 

The problem with many coun- 
cillors is that their main interest 
in student politics at Concordia 
is not the betterment of the stu- 
dent life, but themselves. The 
lack of involvement in this report 
which directly affects the future 
of Arts and Science supports this 
statement. If people are not wil- 
ling to work on the exact area 
which they represent, why are 
they there? It certainly can’t be 
because they are dedicated to 
improving academic standards. 

CUSA'’s announcements for 
the meetings were minimal and 
so it isn't completely surprising 
that only five people showed up 
for each one. Because the invol- 
vement is so limited the student 
reaction to this vital report will be 


“l had my own trick for avoiding arrest in 1970. | called it 
‘whole-hearted simple-minded support of the govern- 
ment’.” 


less effective and will conse- 
quently receive less attention 
than it deserves because the 
answers do not take in a signifi- 
cant portion of the student popu- 
lation. 


It's the ongoing issue of apathy 
all over again, only this time it's 
not concerning some perhaps 
nebulous issue but one that 
concerns the whole reasoning 
behind university education. 


Claire Rose cont’d from p. 10 


journalists who try to write good 
stories are obstructed. An 
example of this is the recent 
article in “Allo Police.” It was 
totally false and we had a press 
conference to denounce it. 

I'd like to add that justice is a 
relative term. Though | was 
young at the time, | remember it 
well as my brothers were 
arrested and charged. When | 
saw what went on, you say “this 
isn’t justice, it’s crap.” You have 
to be damned attentive to what 
goes on incourt, oranyone could 
end up in jail. 

Q. What did you think of the 
Duchaine report? 


CARI 


for the 
children 


Millions of children desperately need basic 
food, shelter, schooling and health care. 
Your help is needed. Send your donation 


today. 


A. It’s beena long time that we've 
heard about it. It’s been very 
difficult because the committee 
has been trying to publicize 
many of these facts fora long 
time. Some people don't listen to 
us because they are cynical 
about politics. 


But | consider the work we do 
to be honest; the Committee 
informs people about the facts. 
why we’re never afraid to present 
our case. The facts are there and 
well researched. The Duchaine 
report only confirms somethings 
we've known for quite a while. 


We think that-Paul should be 


@ 


international 
of the Chad 1979 
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released. It’s clear the trial was 
rigged. One of the jurists was 
Laporte’s tailor, another wasa 
friend of 20 years. The jury was 
chosen in 10 minutes. When was 
the last time that happened in 
such an important case? 

Q. What are prison conditions 
like for the political prisoners? 
A. There are still 5in prison: Paul 
Rose, Pierre Paul Geoffroy, 
Jacques Lanctot, Francis Simard 
and Robert Hudon. Geoffroy was 
condemned to the longest life 
sentence ever, butisnowina 
transition house. They've all 
been allowed out On day passes 
except Paul, who hasn't been out 
in3 years. That’s because he's 
always kept his opinions, his 
beliefs. 


Rehabilitation is a farce; prison 
is Supposed to break you and it 
hasn't worked on Paul. That's 
why they won't let him out. 
Prison conditions are docu- 
mented in our dossier. Because 
they are political prisoners they 
are treated differently, for 
example, refused the simplest 
requests, yet they aren’t recog- 
nized as political prisoners. 

Q. What will the Committee do 
next? 

A. Much of what we do is day to 
day work. We keep in touch with 
the prisoners and other groups 
who are involved in struggles. In 
November we are participating in 
a day of tribute to the Patriotes of 
1837—8, which will also pay 
tribute to the Patriotes of 1970. 


Newspapers reaction cont'd from p. 7 


The News, on the other hand, 
editorializing On public reaction 
to the Act says ‘‘the public is 
revelling inthe emotional tides 
created by all these interesting 
recent events”. The writer conti- 
nues ‘‘we find ourselves in the 
midst of a vile, wretched series of 
events, without the grace even to 
react like civilized, outraged 
people, intent on saving what we 
have not already ruined. Instead 
we revel in destruction.” 


SYMPATHETIC TO THE FLQ 


A letter to the editor published 
in the Georgian describes the 
student reaction to the kidnap- 
pings as “in large part sympathe- 
tic to the FLQ”’. It implied the 
reaction was a result of circulars 
passed out by a nameless local 
CEGEP stating “the army is here 
to kill us.” 

The government, the letter 
says, was smart in keeping away 
from the universities, denying 
students the chance to provoke 
the soldiers. It concludes: 


“Unfortunately Laporte is dead, 
but more will die, unless the FLQ 
is run to the ground. Canada 
libre, sans le FLQ.” 


All this coverage was in Octo- 
ber. By November, coverage of 
the events had virtually stopped. 


An editorial in Loyola News 
bewailed the short-lived public 
outcry over the War Measures 
Act: ‘“‘Having saved our con- 
sciences by sponsoring a single 
day of discussion, (students) can 
return to our studies of demo- 
cracy and totalitarianism with as 
much concern as is shown in 
discussing the finer points of 
Grecian poetry.” 


On November 20th, the only 
reference to the whole affair 
came in a report that Louisiana 
Democrat John Ravick, believed 
the FLQ was a Red Chinese revo- 
lutionary group, “determined to 
overthrow the Canadian govern- 
ment and establish a Peoples 
Republic of Canada.” 


The October Crisis 1970 


The War Measures Act; 
two newspapers react 


By FRANCESCA WORRALL 

There is no doubt that students at Concordia 
were extremely opinionated during the October 
Crisis, a tumultuous period in Canadian history. 

It occured at a time when Concordia wasn't 
Concordia yet. It was 1970, the young people of 
Canada and the United States were still struggling 
to find the Utopian Society. Human rights and civil 
liberties were very much in the foreground of the 
‘alternative culture’. 

Reaction by the student press to the introduc- 
tion of the War Measures Act must be seen in this 
context. Looking at articles and editorials carried 
by both the former Loyola News and the Georgian, 
itis not obvious what position either paper took at 
the time. 

SELF-CENSORSHIP 

The editors were clearly in a difficult position. 
The introduction of the Act brought press cen- 
sorship. To stay afloat, itis entirely possible, even 
probable, that both campus papers imposed upon 
themselves a sort of self-censorship, be it 


On October 23, the Loyola News 
stated its objective was to provide 
“an opposing view to that held by a 
majority of Canadians.”’ 


conscious or unconscious. 

This is not to say there was no coverage at all. 
There was critical reaction against the War Mea- 
sures Act in the form of editorials, articles reprin- 


ted from other student newspapers, Canadian 
University Press and the underground press. Both 
papers carried pieces in favour of the implimenta- 
tion of the Act, but these seemed like token 
gestures in an attempt to present unbiased cove- 
rage of an event that triggered some very extreme 
reactions. 
DIFFERENT COVERAGE 

Coverage of the crisis was different in the two 
papers. 

Loyola College students had just begun to 
acquire student representation, as well as parity, 
on decision-making bodies. The Loyola News 
reflected this newly found voice by dealing with 
the issues in a more outspoken manner than the 
Georgian, Sir George Williams University’s paper. 

The Georgian was more low-key. Sir George 
was still recovering from the shock of the race riots 
and the destruction of the Computer Centre. Both 
events were sparked by reaction to elements of 
alleged racism on the part of the Administration. 

OPPOSING VIEW 


On October 23, the Loyola News stated that its 
objective was to provide “an opposing view to that 
held by the majority of Canadians”. It devoted five 
pages to the coverage of the implementation of the 
War Measures Act, “in view of the highly emotional 
atmosphere gripping the country.” 

According to one article, ‘the Government 
hopes to bring the people of Quebec into the unity 
created by the revulsion against the assasinations, 
hoping to kill the seperatist movement.” Further- 
more, the article continued, the government's 
actions were “an attempt by political authorities to 
eliminate and incarcerate political opposition of a 
certain genre... that is to wipe out left-wing 
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Quebec nationalists.” 

Another view was presented in 
the News by Marcel Danis, thena 
political science lecturer at 
Loyola and now President of the 
Conservative Party in Quebec: “It 
is not Mayor Drapeau, Premier 
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tactics resembling its own. If we 
want to develop some kind of 
true democracy we are going to 
have to deal seriously with the 
problem causing terrorist actions. 
Invoking war measures to physi- 
cally crush such activities will not 


“Troops patrol her city streets. Shock and fear 
assail her citizens. The knock at the door at 5 
a.m., symbol par excellence of the totalita- 
rian police state, echoes ominously across the 


land. 


Bourassa or Prime Minister Tru- 
deau who are responsible for the 
curtailment of our civil liberties in 
Canada, it is a small group of 
terrorists who are trying to over- 
throw our democratic system of 
government by violence. 
“EXCEPTIONAL MEANS” 

The article concludes: “The 
FLQ has chosen to take unde- 
mocratic means to reach its 
goals. It is only fair that when the 
democratic system is threatened, 
itis allowed to fight back with 
exceptional means.” 

An editorial in the News, Octo 

ber 1 said “The War Measures 
Act is a rape of the masses, no 
less violative of their rights and 
persons for being statutory 
rape.” 
The Act was an exaggerated 
reaction which “elevates a rag- 
ged platoonofterroriststothe 
status of belligerents against the 
realm of Canada," wrote the 
author. 

Continuing its opposition to 
the Act, another News editorial 
stated, “We cannot save cemo- 
cracy by abandoning it, tempora- 
rily or otherwise. We cannot deal 
with the FLQ by resorting to 


help. Nor willit crush any revolu- 
tionary intentions which may 
exist in Quebec.” 

AS FAR AS IT COULD GO 

The News also carried a leng- 
thy biography of Pierre Valliéres, 
active FLQ member who was one 
of those imprisoned under the 
War Measures Act. The article 
described Valliéres as a “burning 
idealist” and devoted considera- 
ble space to describing his 
beliefs and doctrines. Short of 
actually spublishing the FLQ 
manifesto, this article went pro- 
bably as far as the News could go 
to give a voice to the FLQ. 

FRIENDLY SOLDIERS 

According to an article in the 
Georgian, the War Measures Act 
had “tremendous public sup- 
port”. The same author says 
older people appreciated the 
soldiers more than the young 
people did. The article goes on to 
say that people approached the 
soldiers for reassurance. The 
soldiers themselves seemed 
“friendly enough’. They were 
career men “devoted to the mas- 
tery of arms” and had served in 
Germany and Montreal. 


Continued on page 6 
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The October Crisis 1970 


The mobilization of a country 


By WILL STRAW 
OF THE McGILL DAILY 

One of the more provocative con- 
clusions of the Duchaine Report on the 
events of October 1970 concerns the 
confusion in the minds of many citizens 
between the War Measures Act and the 
presence of the Canadian Armed Forces 
in Québec. Duchaine is careful to point 
out that the use of the army to aid the 
Montreal and Quebec police forces was 
permitted under existing legislation, and 
in fact had begun before the War 
Measures Act was invoked. 


While the act itself affected primarily 
the work of the police and judiciary, the 
presence of the “war’ in its title seemed 
to link it with the mobilization of the 
armed forces. 


This confusion in itself would have 
been of minor importance were it not, 
Duchaine concludes, for the exploita- 
tion of this link by the federal 
government. What was essentially a 
massive and unfettered police operation 
thus acquired the semantic trappings of 
a war against the threat of insurrection. 


In his book on the October Crisis, 
Pierre Vallieres points out that the act is 
a piece of legislation unique within the 
western world. Its proclamation by the 
Governor-General, upon request of the 
Prime Minister, is permitted when proof 
of a real or apprehended insurrection is 


presented; however, a statement by the _ 


Prime Minister that such an insur- 
rectionary state exists is considered as 
sufficient evidence that an insurrection 
is imminent. 


What emerges from most accounts of 
the October Crisis is the extent to which 
the term ‘real or apprehended 
insurrection” was used by _ federal 
politicans to designate all forces within 
Québec society seeking a resolution of 
the national question. The evolution of 
federal statements on the crisis 
illustrates this. 


Immediately following the Cross 
kidnapping, Mitchell Sharp (then 
secretary of state forexternal affairs) 
referred to the abductors as “criminals,” 
wind Gérard Pelletier advocated the 
publication of the FLQ manifesto in the 
belief that “it was so unacceptable to the 
whole of the Canadian population that it 
would not cause much harm.” 


This portrayal of the FLQ as a small, 
isolated band with with no popular 
support gave way, as government 
preparations,for the War Measures Act 
proceeded, to the spectre of a wide, 
well-organized movement seeking the 
overthrow of the government of Québec. 


information unknown to the population 
at large. 

Federal cabinet ministers John Turner 
and Bryce Mackasey would later 
reiterate this, referring no facts “not yet 
divulged” which would retroactively 
justify the proclamation of the act. (The 


existence of such facts was later 
denied.) 
On October 16, Jean Marchand 


delivered his famous “revelations” 
concerning the FLQ: that it was 
composed of 3,000 members, possess- 
ing 2,000 pounds of dynamite and 
thousands of rifles and machine-guns; 
that it had infiltrated many Quebec 
institutions; and that itcommunicated 
withits members via coded messages 
delivered over the radio. 


While. it is doubtful whether the 
statements by Drapeau, Turner, 
Mackasey and Turner (and other, such 
as the Ontario Premier John Robarts) 
were orchestrated, their cumulative 
effect was tocloak the federal action 
under “reasons of state.” 


The suggestion that the government 
acted on the basis of undivulged 
information concerning a vast well- 
Organized conspiracy allowed it to 
substitute itself for the existing political 
institutions. (These institutions included, 
in many cases, the Quebec government 
itself. It is well Known that Marc Lalonde 
presented Robert Bourassa with a draft 
ofa letter requesting federal intervention 
in the crisis, and that Bourassa dutifully 
signed it, five hours before the War 
Measures Act was proclaimed.) 


The dominant metaphor for the crisis 
was that of a “war”; of the state 
defending itself against attack by an 
entity seeking to overthrow. However, a 
series of concurrent statements point to 
what was perhaps the overriding 
concern of politicians throughoutthe 
period following the abduction of Pierre 
Laporte — the threat posed to the 
legitimacy of existing institutions. 


Federal politicans were clearly 
unprepared for the public support 
shown for the FLQ manifesto, and for 
the widespread belief that the govern- 
ment should negotiate with the 
kidnappers. Trudeau’s remarks about 
“bleeding hearts” and the “weak-kneed”’ 
suggest a simple conflict between two 
approaches to freeing the hostages, but 
in fact betray the perception that the 
legitimacy of the governments was 
being eroded. 

The Duchaine report makes it clear 
that priority was given by the police 
forces, in the establishing of lists of 


Federal politicians were clearly unprepared for the 
public support shown for the FLQ manifesto, and for 
the widespread belief that the government should 


negotiate with kidnappers. 


Mayor Jean Drapeau’s statements go 
furthestin this direction. On October 12, 
following the kidnapping of Pierre 
Laporte, he stated: “The revolutionin 
Québec is not in the preparation stage; it 
may be on the way to being executed. 
The hour is grave... the population has 
no idea of the seriousness of the 
situation. It bears an uncanny 
resemblance to revolutions in other 
countries.” . 

What is. significant in Drapeau’s 
assertions is not merely the over- 
estimation of the insurrectionary threat, 
but the suggestion that he was privy to 


people to be incarcerated, to persons 
likely to make public statements which 
might ‘heat up” the situation, rather 
than to those known to be engaged in 
terrorist activity. 

On the night of October 14, several 
dozen intellectuals and political figures 
in Quebec, including Claude Ryan, 
Réné Lévesque, and the leaders of the 
principal union confederations, called 
upon the provincial government to 
negotiate in good faith with the 
kidnappers. 

On October 16, in an obvious 
reference to this, John Turner expressed 


alarm at what he saw as the most 
disturbing aspect of the situation, ‘an 
erosion of the will of the Quebec 
population, such that it believes that an 
exchange of prisoners and hostages will 
alter the situation.” 


On one level, Turner's remarks point: 


to a determination to define the issue as 
one of state security. Any expressed 
opposition to actions carried out by the 
federal governmentare thus regarded as 
undermining this security. Ata more 
profound level, the government is 
coming more to regard the problem as 
one of Quebec’s long-term relationship 
to Canada, and the ability of the Quebec 
government to incarnate that relation- 
ship. 


Drapeau may be given most of the 
credit for the thesis that a parallel, 


NOUS AVONS 
MAINTENANT 
DES LISTES 
DE SUSPECTS! 


provisional government was on the 
verge of surfacing. On October 25, after 
being re-elected by 92 per cent of those 
voting, he revealed: “‘A transitional 
power was already formed and ready to 
intervene. 


When a revolution is underway, there 
are people of good faith who suggest 
that, to avoid the worst, the government 
should resign to be replaced by a 
provisional government... Conversations 
to that effect took place throughout the 
province... A provisional government is 
nota legal government, but rather a form 
of government used by revolutionaries.” 

Interpretations of the federal govern- 
ment’s intentions in the October Crisis 
range from Pierre Valliére’s suggestion 
that the kidnapping and its dénouement 
had been orchestrated by the Canadian 
government with Pentagon/CIA help, to 
the more plausible conclusions of the 
Duchaine Report, which see the 
government as having exploited the 
immediate situation for more long-term 
objectives. 


Reading both, one is equally struck by 
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the decisive role played by Montreal’s 
mayor, whose public speculation about 
the events contributed in large part the 
climate of fear engendered by the 


federal state. They also laid the 
groundwork for the bypassing of 
Quebec’s governmental institutions and 
facilitated the suspension of civil 
liberties. 


Drapeau’s remarks that events in 
Quebec resembled those 
countries is apt — to the extent that he 
admirably fulfilled the role of the 
tolerated demagogue, serving a higher 
power which need not assume 
responsibility for his actions or words. 


The mostalarmistinterpretations of 
the federal government's intentions may 
find a good deal of justification in these 
remarks. Drapeau’sclose involvement 


with the various police forces during this 
period suggests that the imminence of a 
provisional government was widely 
accepted in these quarters. 


But the basis for such a governmentis 
seen to lie, not inthe vast and well- 
alarmed conspiracy, but in the 
weakness of determination shown by 
the Quebec government throughout the 
crisis. 


As with Turner's remarks, the implicit 
target of Drapeau’s accusationsisthe 
loose coalition surrounding Ryan, 
which had objected to federal involve- 
ment in, and exploitation of, an 
essentially internal problem. 


The projected danger is seen as 
coming less from a seizure of the state 
than from those people withdrawing 
support from the government. The 
suggestion is also present that Drapeau, 
and the police, had little faith in the. 
Quebec government's ability to resolve 
the crisis, and had placed most of their 


eggs in the federal basket. 


in other 
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The October Crisis 1970 


Press censorship rampant 


By TOM HAWTHORNE 
of CANADIAN UNIVERSITY PRESS 

CBCreporter Rene Mailhotand his 
technical team were driving near a 
Montreal police station on a Thursday 
night 10 years ago when they spotted 
three unmarked cars following them. 

They were hardly surprised to be 
stopped by their pursuers, who 
identified themselves as members of the 
anti-terrorist squad. Ordered to come to 
the police station, the four CBC men 
followed quietly. 

Placed in a small room, they were 
induced to answer questions and hand 
over their personal belongings. But that 
room was close enough for them to 
overhear a truly stunning announce- 
ment — officers in the next room were 
being told that the War Measures Act 
was to be implemented in a few hours. 

Mailhot naturally rose to investigate, 
but a policeman abruptly stopped him, 
shaking his fist in Mailhot’s face. 
“Goddamn bastards,” the officer 
growled. “One of these days you’re 
going to get it. We're fed up to here!” 

Mailhot eventually did “get it”; the first 
reporter to arrive at the scene of the 
discovery of the house where Pierre 
Laporte had been held, he was roughed 
up by a police sergeant. Mailhotalso 
was struck at a police stakeout later on 
in the crisis. 

Mailhot’s experience was not unique 
and is by no means the most extreme case 
of media harassment under.the War 
Measures Act. At best it represents what 
was the norm for journalists in Quebec 
in the two months separating diplomat 
James Cross’ kidnapping to his release. 

Under the act, which made it illegal to 

“support-the Front de Libération du 
Québec or to disseminate its philo- 
sophies, police forces were given the 
opportunity to harass and detain 
journalists they felt were being critical. 

SO numerous were examples of 
unmotivated arrests of journalists, 
searches at their homes, censorship and 
physical attacks that the Fedération 
professionelle des journalistes du 
Québec was able to compile a sizeable 


War Measures 


VANCOUVER (CUP)—Ten years ago, 
McGill Professor Laurier Lapierre 
shocked the university when he 
became one of the first acddemics in 
the country to criticize the imposition 
of the War Measures Act. 

Lapierre, now a Vancouver broad- 
caster, still believes the Act was a gross 
violation of civil liberties. 

“| have not changed my mind about 
that. | consider it to have been an abuse 
of power and a response to panic,” he 
said. 

“We have too many police forces, 
there is a great potential for abuse that 
was seen in October 1970. | think that 
the Drapeau government was panicky, 
the Bourassa government was even 
more panicky and | think the federal 
government should have used its intel- 
ligence and common sense and dedi- 
cation tocivil rights not to cavein,”’ 
Lapierre said. 

Lapierre feels the Trudeau govern- 
ment learned its lesson during the 
crisis. 

“Trudeau, under pressure, for which 
he will have to answer to his own 


dossier “reporting only the most 
significant (as) examples of this kind are 
legion.” 

But one astounding incident recorded 
by the association took place the 
evening Laporte was kidnapped and five 
days before the act was_ invoked. 
Claude-Jean Devirieux had questioned 
Pierre Pascau, a reporter who had 
received several FLQ communiques and 
an old associate of Laporte’s on the CBC 
French network. 

The program Devirieux moderated 
had just ended when he took a call from 
Quebec justice minister Jerome 
Choquette. Devirieux thought the 
minster was both very angry and very 
emotional. He wondered if Choquette 
was speaking to him in his official 
capacity. 

After reproaching the reporter for 
taking part in the special program, 
Choquette warned, “if this continues, it 
is you who will be blown up.” 

Devirieux then told the minister he 
was Only doing his job as a moderated 
and had respected the rules of 
objectivity. “Il know that you are 
objective but now one can no longer sit 
on the fence. Objectivity now means to 
denounce.” 

After examining the media's per- 
formance under this act, it becomes 
clear that Laporte was not the first 
casualty of the crisis. That dubious 
honor goes to the media's ability to 
report on events without interference. 

While reporters in Quebec certainly 
faced the greatest repression, in that 
some were arrested and others suffered 
frequent searches of theirhomes and 
work places, the authorities elsewhere 
in Canada had few qualms about 
threatening newspapers and their 
editors. : 

Police were using the provisions of the 
act so they could selectively harass the 
student press, said Susan Reisler, thena 
Canadian University Press vice- 
president. 

She said some newspapers were 
closed because they published all or 
section of the FLQ manifesto, while 


violate rights 


conscience and his own sense of 
values, Caved in too easily. 

“But it can't be criticized as a politi- 
cal act. | think today his determination 
to entrench basic fundamental human 
rights arises directly out of October 
1970,” said Lapierre, 

Asked if police abuses were possible 
even if civil rights were constitutionally 
guaranteed, Laurier said: ‘If weare 
also On our guard and entrench a Bill of 
Rights then we'll have to be careful 
how itis writtenin the constitution that 
it can be superseded. 

“If Parliament gives with one hand 
and takes away with the other we will 
just have to laugh them out,” he said. 

Lapierre said the growing stength of 
police forces in Canada forms a defi- 
nite threat to civil liberties as well. 

“Let it be a lesson that the more 
power the police seek, they doso atthe 
expense of the liberties of the indivi- 
duals and society and they must be 
resisted at all costs. 

“There are more police per agitant in 
Canada than there are in dictatorships. © 
It's an astonishing statistic,” he said. 


other student papers did so without 
police threats. 


“We feel it's harassment of certain 
papers and editors,’ Reisler told 
Canadian Press. ‘“‘We think the 
authorities are just using the act to 
hassle editors they don't like and to 
threaten them. _ 


“It's a dilemma. We don't really know 
what to do. Why some papers and not 
others?” 


Le Quartier-Latin, student newspaper 
at the University of Montreal, was 
ordered by policenottodistributean 
edition carrying the FLQ manifesto. 
Earlier, alot of copy for the Oct. 24 issue 
was seized by police in a search a few 
days before the invocation of the WMA. 
Senior staff member Jacques Geoffroy 
was arrested twice. 


Police in Guelph confiscated the 
typeset flats of The Ontarion, a 
newspaper published by students at the 
University of Guelph. The newspaper had 
been attempting to print the manifesto. 
The police held all copies after they were 
shown a copy of the edition by the 
paper's printers. 

In Lethbridge, the editor of The 
Meliorist student newspaperedecided to 
hold back distribution following 
warnings from local police that 
distribution would mean arrest.” 


Only intervention by Saskatchewan's 
attorney-general prevented Regina's 
police chief from arresting the editor of 
the University of Saskatchewan 
Carrillon. 


Bob Higginbotham, editor of the 
University of Victoria Martlet, had 
several visits from the RCMP and 
Saanich police one October press day. 
The police apparently had discovered 
he was considering publishing a letter 
from a member of UVic's teaching staff 
expressing support forthe goals and 
methods of the FLQ. The police told 


Higginbotham that printing the letter 
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would be a flagrant violation of the War 
Measures Act. 


The letter, written by UVic philosophy 
professor Ronald Kirby, caused a major 
political debate in the provincial capital. 
W.A.C. Bennett's government passed an 
order-in-council after the news of the 
leiter became public instructing schools 
to fire professors supporting the FLQ. 


But so haphazard were restrictions on 
the press that the University of B.C. 
Ubyssey printed the same letter the 
Martlet decided to kill after the police 
visits. The Ubyssey also successfully 
printed several FLQ manifestos through 
the Canadian University Press news 
service without police interference. 


Yet the greatest difficulty student 
newspapers faced during the crisis 
came from printers who feared police 
charges. It was a bizarre twist to the 
repression that surely must have proven 
very satisfactory to the authorities that 
wanted to deny papers the opportunity 
to publicize events in Quebec. 


Certainly the strangest tampering was 
by printers at the Dartmouth Free Press 
in Nova Scotia. Both the Dalhousie 
University Gazette and the St. Mary's 
University Journal returned fromthe 
printers with large blank spaces. In the 
Gazette's case, the entire front page was 
left blank — after the printer arbitrarily 
decided not to print three stories which 
Originally appeared in the Montreal Star, 
not exactly known as a radical or anti- 
government paper. 


The Memorial University Muse in 
Newfoundland was printed only after a 
call to the federal justice department to 
get clearance of the copy dealing with 
Quebec. The Muse, though, feared 
better than the University of P.E.I. 
Cadre. Because of censorship from their 
printers, the Cadre staff asked the 
Muse's printer to run an extra 2,000 
copies of a supplement on the crisis. 
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The October Crisis 1970 


Plight of political prisoners continues 


By LARRY DUPOE 


More than 2500 people attended an evening of culture, history, and 
protest Saturday evening. The theme for this “Spectacle” was 
two-fold: the repeal of the War Measures Act and the liberation of 


Quebec political prisoners. 


A demonstration, which had the same themes, preceded the 
“spectacle” on Thursday the 16th. 

One of the organizing groups in those two events was the Comité 
d'information sur les Prisoniers Politiques. Claire Roses’ two brothers 
were arrested during the October Crisis and she is presently a 


spokesperson for the C./.P.P. An interview with Claire follows. 


Q. Why did you organize these 
events? 

A. On one hand it was publicity 
but it was more to mobilize 
people; to reach workers, 
students, social and human 
rights organizations, young 
people, independentistes, and all 
those who were against the War 
Measures Act. Don’t forget, 
many of the people at the 
demonstration and at the soirée 
had actually been arrested in 
1970. Take for example Pauline 
Julien. Her case was very 
significantand clear. Because 
she had _ pro-independence 
documents at her home, she was 
accused of being in the FLQ. So 
we said, if we live ina democracy, 
then what is our freedom of 
speech? What are our means of 
expressing ourselves if we get 
arrested and thrown into prison 
because you have documents of 


political prisoners like this in 
your home? 

Q. Could you explain the 
situation with the political 
prisoners? 

A. The Committee was founded 
four years ago. Its objectives 
at that time were to give out 
information on the political 
prisoners and to show that they 
were in fact political prisoners, 
but not recognized as such, If 
Trudeau doesn't recognize them 
as political prisoners it’s because 
if he did, he would have to 
recognize that there are prob- 


lems in Quebec. The Parti 
Quebecois doesn’t recognize 
them either because they're 


afraid to be associated with 


_them. The PQ think that this 


would discredit them, butthisisa 
mistake. Levesque is wrong to 
think that recognizing these men 
as political prisoners would 
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associate them (the PQ) with the 
FLQ. Those men acted in the 
name of the FLQ, not the PQ. But 
on the other hand, it was in the 
same objective as the PQ, but 
they chose different ways to 
accomplish it. The FLQ saw that 
the struggle wasn’t advancing. 
This was the time of the 1970 
election which was arranged and 
manipulated by the federal 
government. 

Q. This was the beginning or... 
A. It was the beginning of the 
motivation of the FLQ in 1970. 
Actually, it was more like the 
icing on the cake. Many things 
had happened before, but now it 
boiled over. (The PQ won 25% of 
the votes but only 7 seats.) 
People were asking themselves, 
what is democracy? Finally faced 
with the situation they acted; to 
call for change, to mobilize and 
sensitize the Quebec people to 
the problems. 

You can re-read the manifesto 
if you don’t remember; it’s very 
clear. And the political prisoners 
remember well Trudeau’s state- 
ment that “we will prosecute the 
guilty with no letting up.” Seeing 
this we said ‘‘what’s going to 
happen if we don’t take the 
responsibility toinform people 
on what’s going on?” Nobody 


MONTREAL’S 


# 
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else would do it. 

For example, my brother (Paul 
Rose) spent two years in the 
“hole,” 23% hours out of 24 
inside. It was unbelievable how 
this affected him: his hair was 
falling out—that was when we 
decided to form the committee. 
We started it with Robert 
Lemieux, Yvon Deschamps, my 
mother and others. We finally 
saw that they didn’t want to 
recognize them, but in our 


The political prisoners risk all 
kinds of treatment. without 
anyone on the outside knowing. 
Q. Have you had any success in 
broadening the support forthe 
political prisoners? 

A. Yes. The role of the Committee 
is to inform. We've been to many 
CEGEPs, universities and unions 
with a video tape. People are in 
touch with us from all over 
Quebec: Lac St. Jean, Céte Nord, 
Abitibi—everywhere. The CIPP 


‘My brother (Paul Rose) spent two years in 
the ‘hole’, 232 hours out of 24 inside. It was 
unbelievable how this affected him.”’ 


documents we have proof that 
they are being treated as political 
prisoners, even though the 
prison administration won't 
admit it. 

The prison administration sent 
a document to Rejean Trembley 
(a former political prisoner) 
stating in part, “your allegiance 
to the FLQ places you in the 
category of special cases.” When 
we see this, we have todenounce 
it as an injustice. He was being 
treated as a political prisoner. 
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isn'tlarge, butit’s unbelievable 
the number of sympathizers and 
contacts,and people who send 
letters of support. It’s a popular 
issue and with events like the 
spectacie, people will be woken 
up to its importance. There's also 
a support committee in Van- 
couver and Ontario. 

We aren't a political move- 
ment. Anyone can come work 
with us as long as_ they 
understand that we are a 
committee with certain object- 
ives. That is, to fight for the 
political prisoners, to denounce 
the prison system, and to help 
support other struggles against 
oppression. 

We do have a goal of 
independence in line with the 
movement to which the political 
prisoners belonged. The FLQ 
was an alarm. Perhaps the PQ 
wouldn't like to admit it, but they 
owe a lot to the FLQ. 

When the FLQ manifesto was 
read on TV in 1970, you felta 
fresh wave in Quebec. The 
workers understood it because it 
was writtenclearly andsimply. 
There was a certain uprisal of 
consciousness: that’s what made 
Trudeau afraid. 

In broadening support, you 
may know that 50,000 people 
signed our petition, and I'm 
convinced this had a lot todo 
with the release of Francois 
Shirm. Also this summer we sent 
a delegation to the United 
Nations to put forward the case 
of Quebec political prisoners. We 
have many contacts with other 
groupsin other countries who 
are also struggling for inde- 
pendence and therefore have 
political prisoners. Puerto Rico, 
for example. 

Q. What about 
violence? 

A. It was said at the time that the 
violence came from the FLQ, but 
| was there when they came to 
arrest us. Younger people don't 
know what happened because 
the news media were also being 
manipulated. Something would 
happen one day, like we'd be in 
court. The next day, we’d read a 
completely different account of 
what occurred in the papers. 

When you analyse the reasons 
for this, you find out that the men 
who own the papers are on the 
right politically, and more 
interested in their profit than in 
the news. They pass the news 
they want to pass. Moreover, the 

continued on page 6 
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Griffiths dynamic as 
‘Maggie and Pierre’ 


By JOYCE NAPIER 

He is a man with unbelievable 
drive, charisma and charm, who 
places challenge and reason 
above evervthing else. He is the 
man who changed Canada’s 
image abroad and gave us some- 
thing to be proud of. 

She is his girl-wife, a child-mo- 
ther who could not keep up with 
him and chose freedom to the 
detriment of her reputation. 

And we are the ones who wat- 
ched, read, judged and accused; 
who displayed a sardonic smile 
upon hearing Maggie’s name and 
turned to Pierre to see what he 
would do next. But who stood 
closely enough to know what 
really happened? Henry, of 
course. 

Maggie and Pierre provides an 
interpretation of the Trudeau 
story by a Parliament Hill repor- 
ter who Saw it all. 


DYNAMIC VERSATILITY 


Pierre, Maggie and Henry are 
all portrayed by the very talented 
writer/actress Linda Griffiths. 
Her dynamic versatility, her gift 
to fit each character with ease 
and to offer both a mesmerizing 
and sensitive performance make 
this play aremarkable piece of 
theatre. 


When she is Maggie, Linda 
Griffiths is volatile, restless, torn 
between her love for rock music 
and her duties as First Lady of 
Canada. 

She is a moving contradiction, 
a free spirit who places passion 
above reason. She describes the 
Governor General's ball as ‘‘a 
high school prom where every- 
body looks older” and accuses 
her husband of never “freaking 
out.” 

Her most powerfully affecting 
sequence is when she realizes 
that she must be free, and, loo- 
king into the abyll of self-revela- 
tion, she tells Pierre “all the doors 
have opened” and she can no 
longer stifle her emotions. 

Pierre fails to understand and 
leaves her sitting helplessly 
singing “sometimes | feel like a 
motherless child, a long way 
from home.” 

When she is Pierre, Linda Grif- 
fiths alters her tone of voice, 
changes her vocabulary, her pos- 
ture and facial expressions. She, 
amazingly enough, has the phy- 
sique du role. 

She is an ambitious, self-disci- 
plined Pierre whose fine man- 
ners, education, culture and 
knowledge placed him above 
other politicians. His superior 


Linda Griffiths is brilliant in her demanding triple role in Maggie and Pierre, a vibrant one-woman show 


opening Centaurs new theatre season. 


intelligence calls for his condes- 
cending attitude. He simply has it 
all. He is the “first member of the 
ruling class that decided to 
rule,..and the bugger spoke 
French!” 
NEVER BORING 

Pierre may not always elicit 
affection, but whatever hesays 
or does is never boring. When 
asked how he feels about Mag- 
gie’s escape and her relationship 
with the Rolling Stones, Pierre 
replies, “What can |Itell you; a 
woman with half my brain has 


check-mated me.” 

Henry is the journalist/narrator 
who concludes that he’s gone 
through too much with the Tru- 
deaus to have kept his objecti- 
vity. His love/hate feelings 
towards Pierre are filled with 
humour. In an outburst of anger 
he accuses Pierre of being a 
“tyrant in the house and a tyrant 
in the House.” 

He evokes facts and episodes 
of both Maggie’s and Pierre's 
lives, determining finally that 
no-one is to be accused, no-one 


is right, nor wrong. The only 
difference between this couple’s 
story and any othercouple'sis 
that “everybody watched them.” 

One thing iscertain, though, 
about those two, the way “they 
found pleasure in bugging peo- 
ple.”’ And they sure found the 
way to do so. 

Griffiths’ interpretation of the 
Trudeau story is a plausible one. 
She gathers the audience into 
her net of words, humour, sensi- 
tivity and, ultimately, compas- 
sion. 


Sadve Bronfman opener 


‘Table Settings’: antics in the kitchen 


By GERRY YAMPOLSKY 

Among the seven wonders of the 
world, the ‘Jewish Mother’ deserves an 
honourable mention. Her suffering, her 
cooking, her use of extraordinary 
amounts of guilt combine to form a 
powerful punch that’ can equal or 
exceed many nuclear devices in opera- 
tion. 

It is this power house of the powder 
room that controls the family blinded by 
love and the memories of Minsk (Rus- 
Sia). 


TOUR-DE-FARCE 

Table Settings, by James Lapine, 
currently at the Sayde Bronfman Center, 
examines a modern Jewish family and 
their daily problems in a grand tour-de- 
farce. Thisis funny material, superbly 
performed. 

Table Settings opened in 1979 in New 
York and now is being considered by 
CBS television fora series. Itis the story 
of three generations of a family. The 
grandmother wields her apron like some 
caveman’s club. The son/father marries 
a non-Jew affectionately named 'The 
shicksa’ who smiles like a mental mid- 


Levine. 


organized. 


building at Sir George. 


A ceramics show and tell 


Concorcdia’s Visual Arts Department is offering a workshop October 23 and 24 
featuring internationally renowned ceramic artists Clayton Bailey and Marilyn 


Bailey is a California based artist whose humorous and irreverent work can be 
identified with the California School of Funk. He once showed his ceramic 
objects in the tongue-in-cheek “Wonders of the World Museum” which he 


Levine received her MFA from Berkeley and is known for her realistic ceramic 
sculptures of such items as leather hats, boots and suitcases. 

The workshop will consist of demonstrations of the artists’ works during the 
day Thursday and Friday in VA 101 of the Visual Arts building, 1395 Dorchester 
ST. W., with a lecture to be held Thursday night at 7:30 p.m. in H-110 of the Hall 


get, concealing her fangs until she is left 
alone. 

The other son is trying to “find him- 
self." He puts more chemicalsin his 
body than a pharmacy inventory. Then, 
he falls in love with the psychologist-so- 
cial worker. She is crazier than her 
patients. 

To complete this happy family we 
have the two children, who manage to 
keep the audience roaring with their 
antics as they enter the long and rocky 
road of puberty. 

Table Settings isvery “Jewish.” It takes 
stereotypes and uses them in a delight- 
ful and silly way. The characters are 
fairly predictable, but author Lapine 
throws in some monkey wrenches along 
the way. 

The play centers around the kitchen 
table of two homes, the grandmother's 
and the daughter’s. While it is the same 
table, the stage is split. It is this table, 


long associated with the ‘gathering of 
the clans’ that brings out the best and 
the worst in the family. The cast is 
uniformly superb. They work well toge- 
ther, and it seems that there is not much 
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“actint” involved. This naturalness indi- 
cates the job is being properly done. 

Sylvia Linnick as the grandmother is 
perfect. She must have taught Guilt 401 
(for graduate students only). Images of 
my grandmother standing on stage and 
talking about ulcers etc. kept cropping 
up. 

NEW YORK TWANG 


Carol Ann Francis as the psycholo- 
gist-social worker, whois never happy— 
and admits it—, has perfected the “New 
York twang.” She is the modern woman, 
yet longs for the ald days and is lovingly 
referred to as ‘the carnivore.’ 


The two children, Howard Busgang 
and Shelley Spiegel, apearing in their 
professional theatre debuts, stole the 
show. They were the typical brother and 
sister. She worried about getting her 
period, and he hides under tables. Very 
normal, very funny! They kept the 
audience roaring with their fighting, , 
backtalking and whining. 


Spiegel’s sololoquy about boys and 
growing up was very real. Busgang’s Bar 
Mitzvah speech was the dream of 
anyone who ever has had to thank Aunt 
Sadie for the spotted tie and red lipstick 
on their collar. These two “flowed” with 
each other. 

The other notable was Sam Moses as 
the martini gulping father, keeping the 
family motto of ‘money is freedom’ 
proud. His law practice never lets things 
like family and life bother him. To him, 
law is perfect so why can’t everything 
else conform? 


Table Settings takes the family, and 
slices it open, at the funny bone. Sayde 
Bronfman has a winner for the season 
opener. You can catch it until November 
16th. 
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Paperback 
Reader 


By ROBERT MAGYAR 


Fragments of Isabella: AMemoir of 
Auschwitz 

By Isabella Leitner 

Dell Books May 1980 
121 pages $1.95 


“Have you ever weighed 120 pounds 
and gone down to 40?...not quite alive 
yet not quite dead?” 

On the morning of May 28th, 1944 
Isabella Katz, along with her ‘mother, 
brother and four sisters were deported 
from Hungary to Camp Auschwitz. 
Isabellas’ story isa tale of a young girl's 
struggle to survive and to keep her 
family alive in that monstrosity of the 
twentieth century—the concentration. 

Written in cold, stark prose, the 
books’ episodes of life in a concentra- 
tion camp, are far more revealing than 
any conventional narrative. 

The author paints harsh portraits of 
the people in her former life. She 
descrives the Hungarians who lined 
the streets to jeer at the Jews being 
deported, camp Officials like the noto- 
rious Doctor Mengele who, “...with a 
flick of his thumb and a whistle...”’ 
selected who was to live and who was to 
die every morning, and her German- 
American cabin mate on her trip to the 
U.S. after the war, whom she saw, 
“kissing the stamps with Hitler's face.” 

This book isa masterful statement of 
the degradation of the human spirit 
that occurred during the Holocaust. 
The writer opens her heart to the rea- 
ders so that they might see the scars 
rendered by her horrible experience. 
And the scars are deep. 


Continued on page 13 
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Are you looking for a career, 
and graduating with a degree in: 


COMMERCE ENGINEERING 
SCIENCES ECONOMICS 
HISTORY POLITICAL SCIENCE 
LITERATURE GEOGRAPHY 
LANGUAGES MATHEMATICS 
SOCIAL SCIENCES GENERAL ARTS 


PROCTER & GAMBLE INC. 


We'd like to tell you about Procter & Gamble 
and the career opportunities we have available 
for you in Business Management. 


Join us on October 23rd for a presentation followed 
| by an opportunity for informal discussion 
with representatives of Procter & Gamble. 


HALL BUILDING s 
Room 435 Thursday, October 23rd 


CORPORATE PRESENTATION 
6:00 p.m. - 7:00 p.m. 
INFORMAL DISCUSSION 


7:00 p.m. - 8:00 p.m. 


Dismal dancers a travesty 


By LINDA EDEN 

Concordia‘students beware! If 
you enjoy seeing fresh new 
entertainment in Montreal, watch 
out for the overly “hyped” adver- 
tising for some small theatre and 
dance companies. 

Le Centre D’Essai Conven- 
taum is one of these offenders. 
They have been advertising hea- 
vily in many entertainment 
magazines and newspapers 
about the well known dancing 
pair of Monique Giard and Daniel 
Soulieres. 

The fact that you don’t know 
who they are isnotsurprising, 
their capabilities in dance being 
somewhat non-existent, so much 


so that the audience refrained. 


from applauding between each 
dance segment. 

Supposedly the audience was 
to see six separate dances, each 
one by a different choreogra- 
pher. The fact that there was 
neither an explanation before 
each individual dance, nor music 
to accompany the artists, left the 
audience somewhat befuddled. 
They knew that somewhere 


Book reviews cont’d 
from p.11. 


Roadmarks 

By Roger Zelazny 
Del Rey Books 
186 pages 


Time is a road. A road that 
meanders from the past tothe 
future with turn offs and dead 
ends to alternate times and histo- 
ries that have never happened. 


August 1980 
$2.75 


Zelazny takes us along on this 
road in a blue Dodge pick-up 
truck with Red Dorakeen, who 
runs guns to the Greeks fighting 
the Persians at ancient Mara- 
thon. 


Zelaznys' latest offering is 
crammed with fascinating cha- 
racters; Strangulena—an exqui- 
sitely beautiful woman who mur- 
ders her lovers at the point of 
orgasm, Mondamay—an alien 
war robot, and Timyin Tin—a 
Zen monk turned assasin. All 
these characters, and others, are 
contracted to kill Red Dorakeen. 
Reds’ efforts to escape his pur- 
suers and to find out who wants 
him dead lead to an unexpedted 
conclusion. 


Students special discount 
40% off 

Regular Prices 

Haircut & 

Blowdry 

Reg. $25.00 


Now $15.00 
Haircut only $12.00 
(With Student I.D.) 
Mon. - Fri. ONLY 


ENTRE NOUS COIFFURE 
INC. 

1433 STANLEY ST. 
844-3309 


behind all of this artistic impres- 
sion was some sort of signifi- 
cance, but who could say what 
that meaning was? 

The program also states that 
each of these choreographies 
were especially designed for two 
dancers. The fact that these 
“dances” didn’t have any dance 
in them came as a definite sur- 
prise to the viewers. Each seg- 
ment was made up of movements 
that any beginners level ballet 
class would cover. 

Thrown into the midst of all of 
this was a string of lurid interpre- 
tations that were so poorly por- 
trayed, many audience members 
began to laugh. 

The whole performance might 
have been pulled off with some 
success if the so-called dancers, 
Monique Girard and Daniel Sou- 
lieres would have had any sort of 
talentat all. Unfortunately they 
were as confused as the 
audience, they didn’t know whe- 


ther to dance, to do movements 
or try to act their way through. 


It appeared that Mr. Soulieres 
was nota dancer atall, but rather 
someone who felt through 
movement he could express his 
sexual fantasies. 


Neither of these two young 
artists showed any feeling for 
what they were doing, andthis 
lacking quality continued throu- 
ghout the entire performance. 

The punch line of this whole 
ordeal is the fact that each 
audience member payed five dol- 
lars to see this travesty. The only 
reason they remained to see the 


There are many worthwhile 
end was the mere hope that 
somehow they would get their 
money's worth. 


small productioncompaniesin 
and around Montreal with some 
honestly good talent. You just 
have to be selective. 


Springsteen’s The River 
Energetic rock with a moody edge 


By FABIOLA SANTOS 

With guitar in hand, music and 
poetry in his soul, and the E 
Street Band right alongside him, 
Bruce Springsteen has finally 
released his fifth album, The 
River, a double album with 
twenty songs. 

Like a roller coaster, Springs- 
tein takes us to the extremities of 
life with this new album. The LP 
has adrenalin-revved-up tunes 
with a touch of new-wavish 
drumbeat that lends an absor- 
bing effect. 

Springsteen's first two albums 
Greetings from Asbury Park and 
The Wild, The Innocent, and the 
E Street Shuffle, were full of 
musical concepts budding from 
raw talent. 

Musically, they featured folk- 
rock and roll with deep soul 
influences. Poetically, Springs- 
teen was a man taking it all in, 
celebrating life in his vivid 
images of storytelling. 


ETCHING A PATH 


With the third album, Born to 
Run, Bruce Springsteen etched a 


unique path in the ongoing flow 
of music. Poetically, he was still 
idealistic, but the traces of bit- 
terness reflected reality. 

In the next album, Darkness on 
the Edge of Town, we see a man 
who has been cut by that sharp 
edge of life. His colourful images 
were reduced to shadows in the 
dark, and though he was still 
intensely romantic, there was an 
air of desperation whenever he 
swore love. The new album, The 
River, is a mixture of Springs- 
teen's past. 


“Sherry Darling,” a track he 
intended to release in the sum- 
mer two years ago, and has been 
using in his concert repertoire, is 
a perfect example of Springsteen 
taking us by the hand and lea- 
ding us to the dancefloor. 


The slower, more contempla- 
tive songs are when he shows us 
his vulnerable side. Thisisthe 
first time Springsteen sings about 
very touchy and personal things. 
The title track ‘‘The River’ isa 
beautiful balad that never fails to 
give goosepimples. 


Sir George Williams Schools 


“DON'T YOU WISH 
YOU COULD TYPE ? 


For only: $80. YOU CAN! IN JUST 24 HOURS! 
BEGINNERS AND INTERMEDIATES 


The time is from 9:00 A.M. to 11:00 P.M. each Tuesday and 
Thursday, Starting November 11th, 1980 and ending 


December 8th, 1980. 


SO MAKE THAT WISH COME TRUE 
WE HAVE THE TYPEWRITERS AND THE EXPE- 


RIENCED TEACHERS 


Call us at 879-2806 or 879-5928, or drop in at our > 
office in Room 3-Q, 3rd floor at 1441 Drummond 
Street, just a few steps above St. Catherine Street. 


YOU WILL BE GLAD YOU DID 
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Murray ana 2% are the 
Pioneers of a dance form 
So radical that it makes 


the avant-aarde 


look like 


dinosaurs, We call jt — 
Mynimal Conceptual ism, 
Tt allows the viewer to 


Partic) 


proce ss. 


te in the creative 


Brattle 


Murray andy actas 
@ tabula rasa, We just 
stand there while the 
audience trieS to 
imagine that we 
are dancing. 


In between these emotional 
extremes are songs that build 
around the same theme of the 
pain and romanticism of a hard 
life, of Springsteen's ongoing 
metaphor of life as aroad and him- 
self the car he drives. 

A few tracks are superfluous, 
failing to deliver the product of 
Springstein’s genius. Some 
tracks, like “| Wanna Marry You” 
are simple reworks of standard 
melodies. ‘Drive All Night” is 
another example, the origin of 
this song being the rap Springs- 
teen delivers in the middle of 
“Backstreet” live. The song is 
affecting inconcert, butitdies 
when he drags the words with a 
lazy melody for eight minutes on 
The River. 

Springsteen has both celebra- 
ted and mourned life in his past 
albums, but The River features a 
balance of both moods. While 
suffering life’s defeat Springsteen 
can rise above it all and appre- 
ciate the joys too. And in one 
song, he actually talks about 
responsibilities. Amidst the wild 
youthful party of life, he sits 


down and deals with the pro- 
blems too. 

Springsteen has updated 1950's 
rock and roll music and its spirit. 
Unlike in his past albums, the 
guitar does not play a big part in 
solos. The guitar that makes 
“Born to Run” sparkle is interwo- 
ven between the swooning organ 
and tingling piano riffs on this 
album. 

The amazing thing The River 
achieves is to deliver Springsteen 
in his totality. Bruce Springsteen 
is otherworldlyinconcert, but 
listeners never come close to 
experiencing this on vinyl. 


THE BOSS 


In past albums, Springsteen 
seems to be holding back, almost 
self-consciously, while, in The 
River, one can hear him let go 
and give everything the way he 
does livé. Springsteen hardcore 
fans can sit back, smile and say 
“This is the Boss.” 

At last, a studio album soun- 
ding as fresh as a bootleg. The 
River is quintessentially Springs- 
teen. 


You are invited to a free, 
: multi-media presentation, 


IF] 
SHOULD 
DI 


A dramatic exploration of the consequence of death. . .music by 


Blood Sweat & Tears, Jim Croce, Bloodrock, 


and Black Sabbath. 


Sponsored by Campus Crusade for Christ 
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Stingers drop to 5th in 37-22 loss 


McGill Redmen take annual 
Shaughnessy Cup classic 


The Concordia Stingers saw 
their playoff hopes go up in 
smoke last Saturday as they 
dropped a 37-22 decision to the 
McGill Redmen in the 12th 
annual Shaughnessy Cup clas- 
sic. 

The Stingers, now 2—4 on the 
year, played well in the first half 
and took a 6—3 lead on halfback 
Maher Kassis’ two yard run late in 
the opening quarter. Concordia 
hung tough the balance of the 
half and wentto their dressing 
room with a 8—7 lead. 

lf ever a team made the most of 
playing only 30 minutes of foot- 
ball, it was the McGill Redmen. 
The Redmen exploded forfour 
touchdowns in the second half, 
including three in the third quar- 
ter to put the game away. 

Tim Heron started the offen- 
sive attack, capturing an 18 yard 
pass for the Redmen’s first major 
with two minutes gone in the 
third quarter on a pass from Vic 
Pywowarczuk, who completed 
just six of 19 passes in the game. 

Fullback Steve Droz continued 
the rally with running scores just 
four minutes apart laterinthe 
period to virtually put the game 
away for the Redmen, 4—2 on the 
year. 


Kassis made the most of his 
five carries (for 29 yards) running 
for his second touchdown of the 
game to make the score 28—15. 

The game dragged along until 
the end of the fourth period when 
the two teams exchanged 
nothing touchdowns. 

Redmenrunning back, Marc 
Lacelle, who carried 20 times for 
64 yards, scored his first TD of 
the season late in the last quarter. 
With just two minutes remaining 
in the game Colin Anderson (9— 
20, 95 yards) hit speedy wide 
receiver Gerard Prud’homme 
with an 18 yard toss to end the 
scoring. 

The Redmen have now won the 
Shaughnessy Cup nine times 
including their fifth straight vic- 
tory last Saturday. 

The Stingers, noweliminated 
from post season playoffs, have 
nothing to look forward to but a 
tough match against the first 
place Ottawa GeeGees. The 
GeeGees just lost their first 
game of the season against last 
place Carleton 30—21. The game 
was supposed to have been held 
in Ottawa but apparently, the 
Ottawa team can't get the field 
for the game so it will be held at 
Loyola next Saturday at 2:00 p.m. 


O-QIFC STANDINGS 


Ottawa 
McGill 
Queen's ° 
Bishop’s 


Concordia 
Carleton 


T F aA 

0 106 72 
0 106 83 
0 112 103 
0. 98... 99 
0 110 143 
0 669 102 


Saturday’s Results 
McGill 37, Concordia 22 
Carleton 30, Ottawa 21 
Queen’s 30, Bishop’s 17 


game. 


empty-handed once again. 


game of the meet. 


1980-81 season. 


do out west. 


Stingers lose in Brandon 
meet Gaiters in opener. 


The Stingers’ hockey team went out to Regina last 
March to compete in the Nationals and did notwina 


The pucksters travelled out west again this weekend to 
compete in the Brandon Tournament and came home 


The Stingers dropped a hard fought 5—3 decision to the 
host Brandon team Friday night; they lost6—3 tothe 
eventual tournament champions University of Saskat- 
chewan Saturday and they lost 7—5 to the defending 
CIAU champions, the Alberta Golden Bears in a wide-open 
free skating battle on Sunday. 

Mike Piano led Concordia goalscorers with three goals, 
one in each game. Doug Feasby scored two goals. 

The University of Saskatchewan captured the Tourna- 
menttitle, defeating the Brandon Bobcats 5—2 in the final 


The Concordia Stingers return home to play the 
Bishop’s Gaiters tonight at the Loyola rink to open the 


Let's hope the Stingers play better in Quebec than they 


o 
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John McArthur carries ball in Stinger-Redmen battle last Saturday. McGill exploded for 21 points early in 


the third quarter and went on to defeat the Stingers 37-22. 


Field Hockey team in first, 
meets Abbott in championship 


By DONNA PAQUETTE 


The Concordia Stinger 
women’s field hockey team laid 
final claim to first place this week- 
end winning doth their games. 

Playing perhaps the best they 
did all year the Stingers defeated 
Bishop’s-Champlain 5-4 and tied 
0-0 with John Abbot. 


Concordia started off the ping- 
pong type style game with Beth 
Egan getting the first two goals of 
the game. But Bishop's reacted 
coming back to tie up the scrore. 
Back again in deep Cougar terri- 
tory, Kathleen Casey scored for 
Concordia giving them the lead 
once more. 


Before the first half ended, 
Egan scored her third goal of the 
game and the Stingers lead 4-2. 


The Cougars threatened for a 
short while early inthe second 
half, but it was Kathleen Casey 
scoring her second goal of the 
game to give the Stingers a two- 
goal lead. 


Concordia’s goalie Nancy 
Mactier made numerous initial 
saves but the defense neglected 
to mark their men and clear the 
ball. Bishop scored twice more 
before the game ended, as a 
result of this negligence, but 
Concordia held for a 5-4 victory. 


Adrien Wakeland-Smith, right 
half-back, played solidly for the 
Stingers foiling many attempts 
by Bishop’s-Champlain to move 
the ball up the field. The offense, 
consisting of Julie Healy, Sandy 
Mosel, Kathleen Casey and Beth 
Egan played their positions well, 
all making nice moves up the 
field with the ball, a feat they have 
not accomplished all year. 


The only minor weakness the 
Stingers had was their defense. 
They weren't marking their men 
as well as they could and should 
have but that situation was 
remedied by the second game. 


NEEDED AT LEAST A TIE 


Before the tournament started, 
Concordia and John Abbott were 
tied for first place. Concordia 
then beat Bishop’s-Champlain 
while Abbott and Vanier kept 
each other scoreless in a 0-0 tie. 
Concordia had to tie or beat 
Abbott to clinch first place. 


in Concordia’s second game, 
they played Abbott to a0-0tie but 
it was not because the Stingers 
were content to merely tie John 
Abbott. 


Concordia completely domi- 
nated the play in the first half 
letting Abbott in Concordia’s 
territory about four times. The 


rest of the time all the activity 
occurred in Abbott territory. The 
Stingers pressed hard and had 
many chances to score but could 
not buy a goal for a million dol- 
lars. 


MUDDY AND SCRAPPY... 


Both teams were tired and frus- 
trated by muddy conditions 
making play scrappy for most of 
the second half. The defense for 
the Stingers played a major role 
in the second half, diffusing’ 
every Abbott attack. Wakeland- 
Smith again played a steady 
game and sweeper Laura Prince 
stopped several Abbott breaka- 
ways with her long reach and 
perfect timing, stealing the ball 
and moving it up the field. 


As a result of this weekend 
Concordia will play John Abbott 
next Sunday at 10:00 a.m. at St. 
Helen’s Island for the cham- 
pionship of the CEGEP Interme- 
diate Field Hockey League. The 
consolation game between 
Vanier and Bishop’s-Champlain 
is scheduted for the same day, 
same place at 1:00 p.m. 


The Stingers know that if they 
combine the offense of the first 
game and defense of the second 
they can beat John Abbott and 
become the first-place cham- 
pions. 


Individual and team effort 
gives men’s soccer sweep 


By ANTHONY DOBROWOLSKI 

The Stingers combined indivi- 
dual efforts and teamwork to 
defeat Bishops 4-3, and Sher- 
brooke 4-0 in action this week- 
end. 

Individual efforts were provi- 
ded by Richard Reid and Steve 
Dunlops who scored 2 goals 
each against Bishops, while 
teamwork shutout Sherbrooke. 

Richard Reid and Steve Dun- 
lop both scored twice to lead 
Concordia to an exciting 4-3 win 
over Bishops University Satur- 
day at the Loyola Athletic Com- 
plex. 

The game was up and down 
with both teams coming from 
behind. “We showed poise 


eoming back from one goal defi- 
cits,” Dunlop said. 

Bishop’s scored first whena 
Stinger defender missed Sandy 
Laws pass and Paul O'Gallagher 
put it in the net. 

Dunlop’s first goal tied the 
score. On an indirect kick, Fran- 
cisco Campo chipped the ball to 
him, and he broke for the net, 
beating the goalie. Neither team 
could score again until the last 
minute of the half when O’Galla- 
gher got his second goal to give 
Bishops a 2-1 halftime lead. 


Bishops covered Reid close in 
the first half, but early in the 
second broke away from acrowd 
of players in front of the Bishop’s 


Women’s sports needs 
facilities and more 


By DONNA PAQUETTE 

Three weeks ago Concordia’s field hockey team hosted a 
tournament at home for visiting Bishops-Champlain and 
St. Lambert teams. The Stingers lost both exhibition 
games in the cold, mud and rain. The two losses were one 
embarassment, the playing field the other. 

The field hockey team practises just outside Hingston 
Hall on a field owned by Loyola High School. When 
Concordia started practising there, the lines were not 
drawn properly. There is a semi-circle in front of the net 
similar to a goal crease.which should be 16 yards from the 
goalie. It was only 12 yards. This situation may be 
tolerable for practices but should be unacceptable for 
visiting teams. 

Coach Cathy Haig informed Mike Hickey, Women’s 
Athletic Director, of the problem and asked two weeks 
before the tournament that the situation be rectified. It 
was not. 

The grass was to be cut too and needed more than justa 
manicure. It was embarrassingly long. It was not cut. 

BORROWED MESH, SHAKY NETS 

Another puzzling matter was the hockey nets. The 
Stingers had to borrow mesh for their shaky nets from 
McGill. Hickey is trying to locate nets in the city but is 
having a difficult time locating any. 

The Tuesday before the game Hickey went to check the 
playing field but because of rain nothing could be done. 
The maintenance pleople at the schoo! assured Hickey 
the job would be done. 

But for whatever reason the grass was not cut and the 
lines not redone. Concordia's games were also delayed 
two hours because the high school was using their field. 
Hickey could not explain why these things were not done. 

Hickey brought up these and other problemsatthe 
weekiy meeting of the assistant athletic directors. In the 
meeting with George Short, Doug Daigneault and Paul 
Arsenault, Hickey spoke of the necessity for a change in 
the facilities for women’s varsity sports. 

Fifteen years ago Loyola had about only 30 women, so 
when the Athletic Complex was built it served its purpose 
and the locker room space was sufficient. 

“Space may have been adequate then,” said Hickey, 
“But it is outdated now. The men are much better off.” 

Every men’s varsity sport has its own locker room, 
except rugby, while not one women’s varsity team has 
their own room. Hickey also does not see why the field 
hockey team can't use the field behind the soccer field 
instead of the one belonging to the high school. 

“COMMITTMENT” NECESSARY 

“What we need,” said Hickey, “‘is people to makea 
commitment that things will be done properly.” 

Itis impossible to expect the school to care about 
women’s sports if those who are supposed to care are not 
totally supportive. Apathy towards all team sports would 
be pretty sad, but when that apathy is leaning towards 
one-sidedness, it is unjust. The women’s teams have a lot 
of potential and it would only be fair to let them prove it. 

Men's varsity sports are important and they are popular. 
The men’s teams do well to publicize the school and do 
much to bolster schooi spirit. Buta strong men's and 
women’s varsity program would do even more to boost 
the school's positive attitude towards participation. 

The women's teams have done well representing the 
university. It is time for the school to acknowledge this 
fact and give credit to a group of people who deserve a 
little recognition. 


net to head inacorner and tie the 
score again. Dunlop then conver- 
ted a pass from Ron Duguid for 
his second goal, giving the Stin- 
gers the lead. 


In front for the first time, the 
Stingers began to wear Bishop's 
down with some good give and 
go passes from Campo and Dun- 
lop to the forwards. 

But Bishop's tied it when Tom 
Broad headed a pass off an indi- 
rect kick that sailed over the 
Stinger goalie’s head and boun- 
ced into the net. 

The Stingers had to come back 
againand Reid got the winner, 
heading into another corner. 
Although covered differently this 
time he still got to the ball. 

Reid's two goals give him eight 
for the year. It was the third time 
this year he has scored at least 
two goals in a game. 

All his goals seem to come late 
in the game. ‘Richard takes a 
while to get going, but once he 
does he doesn't stop” said team- 
mate Tony Archer. 

Although the Stingers won, 
Bishop's stayed with them the 
whole game. They hustled after 
every ball and made the Stingers 
work. 

“It was the hardest game of the 
year” said Reid. 

Bishop’s made the most of 
their chances, but gave the Stin- 
gers some of what they missed. 
“We missed some golden oppor- 
tunities” said Stinger coach 
Harry Huss. 

SHERBROOKE SHUTOUT 

Team work was the important 
factor in Concordia's. 4-0 win at 
Sherbrooke Sunday. 

The Stingers played together 
for a full 90 minutes. ‘‘We played 
more as a team today,” fullback 
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The men’s soccer team took two games over the weekend defeating 
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the Bishop’s Gaiters 4-3 at Loyola and blanking Sherbrooke. 


Tim Heaney said. The Stingers 
individual talents are starting to 
blend too. 

“We're getting to knoweach 
other better,’’ Heaney said. ‘It 
was Our best outing in a team 
concept,” said Hus. “We beat a 
team that tied McGill. We're 
going to start clicking now.” 

Sherbrooke was the victim of a 
Costas Karakatsanis steal which 
he turned into the first Stinger 
goal. Karakatsanis stole a Sher- 
brooke clear and passed to 
Richard Reid who put his ninth 
goal of the season into the left 
hand corner of the net. 

With a stiff wind at their backs, 
Sherbrooke was able to move the 
ball in the first half, but the Stin- 
gers defense was able to stop 
them. 

WIND FACTOR 

In the second half, the Stingers 
had the wind at their backs and 
stayed in Sherbrooke’s end. Reid 
was guarded closely by Sher- 


brooke, and when their goalie 
tried to push him out of the way in 
front of the net, a penalty shot 
resulted which Karakatsanis 
converted. 

A handball on Sherbrooke 
gave the Stingers another 
penalty shot, and this time 
Campo put it in. The final goal 
was a 20 yard boomer by Steve 
Dunlop who took the ball on 
passes from Dean Tsaros and 
Billy Salouros. 

Sherbrooke almost scored in 
the second half, when a shot hit 
the upright and bounced down. 
Stinger goalie George Bselis was 
able to gather in the rebound. 
Bselis had an easy time of it, 
making few saves, but he stayed - 
in the game shouting and encou- 
raging his teamates. 

The Stingers close their regu- 
lar season next week with two 
games. They play at Laval 
Saturday and U of Montreal 
Sunday. 


CAREERS IN MARKETING 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Company Representatives will present 
“THE HEAD AND SHOULDERS STORY” 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 23rd 
HALL BLDG. ROOM 762 
12:00 PM - 2:00 PM 


Students from all disciplines 
are invited to attend and 
meet informally, 
following the presentation, 


with Company Representatives. 


REFRESHMENTS WILL BE PROVIDED. 
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RESTAURANT 
LE JARDIN BLEU 


Located at the corner of Bishop and Sherbrooke, just up the block from 
Sir George Williams. 3 
FINE FRENCH CUISINE AT AFFORDABLE PRICES 
A fine dining spot for students and professors 
“At Le Jardin Bleu, a meal is an experience, not merely food” 
Daily luncheon and dinner specials from $3.25 
Le Jardin Bleu Restaurant, 1398 Sherbrooke St. West 

Telephone 844-2679 
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